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NOTES AND REVIEWS 

America and the New World-State. A Plea for American Leader- 
ship in International Organization. By Norman Angell. 
New York and London : Putnam's. 1915. Pp. x, 305. 

Mr. Angell, in this present attack on the spirit of militarism, 
urges on the American people the formation of that " Will . 

. to take the leadership in the civilization of Christendom, 
for which its situation and the happy circumstances of its history 
furnish so good an opportunity." He emphasizes first the inter- 
dependence of all civilized nations and the end of the era of isolation, 
which is making America a part of Europe, affected by every 
change in its economic, military and moral standards. It is the 
part of wisdom therefore that America shall take her place in the 
formation of the new world-state, of which she must of necessity 
be a member; a place which Mr. Angell suggests to be 

that America shall use her influence to secure the abandonment 
by the Powers of Christendom of rival group alliances and the 
creation instead of an alliance of all the civilized Powers having 
as its aim some common action — not necessarily military — which 
will constitute a collective guarantee of each against aggression. 

There are only two courses open to America at the present 
moment: 

one which will lead her to militarism and the indefinite increase 
of armaments — that is the course of isolation from the world's 
life, from the new efforts that will be made towards world organi- 
zation; the other, to anticipate events, and take the initiative in 
the leadership of world organization, which would have the effect 
of rendering Western civilization, including herself, less military, 
less dependent upon arms, and put the development of that civi- 
lization on a civilist rather than a militarist basis." 

The force that can bring this world organization into existence, 
that has already brought it into existence, is not military but 
rather "an unconscious realization of each nation's dependence 
upon the world-partnership." This world-state, whose outward 
symbols are postal regulations, international signal codes, inter- 
national credits, and the hundreds of international agreements 
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on which the world's business is based, needs, according to Mr. 
Angell, a somewhat more definite organization which shall permit 
the use of the most powerful weapon belonging to modern civili- 
zation against a recalcitrant state, that of non-intercourse. The 
first step toward such an organization would be an insistence at the 
beginning of every struggle that time shall be given to the world 
to find out the facts and to know at least which party to the quar- 
rel is the aggressor. Or to quote the words which Mr. Angell 
would attribute to the United States : 

We shall throw our weight against any Power that refuses to 
give civilization an opportunity of at least examining and finding 
out what the facts of the dispute are. After due examination we 
may reserve the right to withdraw from any further interferences 
between such Power and its antagonist. But at least we pledge 
ourselves to secure that, by throwing the weight of such non- 
military influence as we may have on the side of the weaker. 

In a further discussion of Prussianism, which Mr. Angell finds 
rampant in all nations, he looks for its destruction not in any 
"war upon war;" not in the annihilation of Germany, for modern 
nations cannot be annihilated; but in a "correction of ideas" 
and in the formation of a world-state, which does not and which 
cannot rest upon force. 

The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861. A History of the Edu- 
cation of the Colored People of the United States from the 
Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War. By C. G. Woodson. 
New York and London: Putnam's. 1915. Pp. v, 454. 

The history of Negro education before the Civil War covers a 
much broader field than might be expected, for, though public 
opinion varied widely at different periods and in different sections 
of the country as to the advisability of such education, there was 
never a time when some opportunities were not open to some 
Negroes while at times such opportunities were rather widely 
diffused. Dr. Woodson, in his study, has collected a great deal 
of very interesting information in regard to the types of instruc- 
tion offered, the institutions founded, and the Negroes who par- 
ticularly profited by such instruction. He divides the history 
of this education into two periods: the first from the "introduc- 
tion of slavery to the climax of the insurrectionary movement 
about 1835," when the education of slaves was generally consid- 
ered expedient; and the second when "the industrial revolution 
had changed slavery from a patriarchal to an economic institution" 



